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O demonſtrate the great adyan- 

tages to be derived to the public, 
and to individuals, from Inland Navi- 
gation, was, on the firſt introduction 
of Canals into this kingdom, a ſubject 
that required, in its diſcuſſion, all the 
abilities of a well- informed and logical 
writer, The difficulties ariſing from 
prejudices, which at that day might 
with propriety be ſtiled national ones 


ſuch as the invaſion of private property, 
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. 
at that time deemed ſacred - the diſſe- 
vering and mutilating the vineyard en- 
joyed as the patrimony from father to 
ſon for many generations, —as alſo the 
claſhing of intereſts, which, though 
varied in the preſent day, were then 
theſe difficul- 


ties to rational men, whoſe minds were 


not leſs numerous; 


not enlightened by the ray of what was 
then called enthuſiaſtic patriotiſm, ap- 
peared inſurmountable: and we cannot 
too much admire the perſeverance and 
addreſs of thoſe whoſe found reaſoning 
could diſperſe the clouds that ſo deeply 
enveloped ſo grand a deſign; nor can 
we ſufficiently revere the magnanimity 
of thoſe auguſt aſſemblies whoſe deli- 
berations and ſtatutes ſo ſtrongly evince 


that 


E 


that noble minds are ever open to con- 


viction. 


In treating, at this day, on a ſubject 
of ſuch national importance, it muſt be 
impoſſible to ſteer clear of the imputa- 
tion of plagiariſm, eſpecially under the 
eye of thoſe, whoſe ideas are expanded 
by a liberal education, and whoſe inde- 
fatigable zeal in the ſervice of their 
country has prompted them not only to 
extend their reſearches through the 
iſland we inhabit, but to cull the eſ- 
ſence of every thing, both uſeful and 
ornamental, from the moſt diſtant parts 


of the habitable globe. 


But to thoſe 
who ſerve their country within a more 
limited circle, and whoſe induſtry forms 


A 4 the 


3 
the ſtrongeſt link in the chain of ſo- 
ciety, this Treatiſe will perhaps need no 
apology :—under this idea, therefore, 
the following obſervations are with great 
deference ſubmitted to the candid pe- 


ruſal of the public. 


But before we proceed, it may not 
be improper to turn our eyes to the pe- 
riod in which this iſland firſt emerged 
from a ſtate of barbariſm; to admire 
her rapid progreſs in the cultivation of 
arts and ſciences, and to trace our vaſt 


increaſe of inland and foreign trade, 


from which, under divine providence, 


we have derived thoſe reſources which 
have inſured us the bleſſings of liberty 
at home, and placed us high in the 


ſcale 


3 


KS 


ſcale of national importance, While 
every one feels the happy effect, few 
can be ignorant of the cauſe; and it 
may perhaps be unneceſlary to obſerve, 
that Trade is the cauſe from which that 


happy effect is produced, 


Trade is the baſis of our greatneſs, the 
ſource of our wealth, and the very ſoul 
of our national exiſtence, Every thing 
therefore that tends to promote our 


trade, and extend our commerce, de- 


mands our encouragement ; and every 


individual who lends his aſſiſtance to 
effect thoſe ſalutary purpoſes, has ſome 
claim, if not to the thanks, at leaſt ta 


the indulgence of his fellow citizens, 


That 


— 


E 


That inland communication by water 


is beneficial to a trading country, is an 
axiom that will readily be admitted; 
but though the good reſulting there- 
from may be conſolidated under the ge- 
neral term of an eaſier and leſs ex- 
penſiue mode of conveying heavy articles 
of conſumption,” yet the ſubject may 
with propriety be divided into ſeparate 
heads; and the advantages being thus 
ſeparately deſcanted upon, the reader 
will be enabled the more readily to make 


his concluſions. 


In the firſt place, by ſuch inland com- 
munication, the Manufacturer may pro- 
cure at much leſs expence his Coal, Soap, 
Dye-ſtuff, Lead, Bar-iron, Tin, Copper, 


and 


[mw] 
nd Coak; — the Builder his Stone, Slate, 
us Tile, Brick, Lime, and Timber ;—the 
Huſbandman will likewiſe have it in 
' his power to fertilize his farm, by mix- 
ing the different ſtrata of ſoil, ſuch as 
Chalk with the Sands, and Sand with 
the Clay ; and the benignant effects of 
Lime and Marl will ſpread, in propor- 
tion as the facility of procuring them 
: increaſes. To theſe may be added, the 
advantage the farmer muſt neceſlarily 
reap, as well by decreaſing the number 
of his horſes, as by ſubſtituting oxen 
in the tillage of his land; —a mode of 
huſbandry which cannot be too warmly 
recommended, when we conſider that 
the ox may earn his provender ; and that 


horſes, by reaſon of their conſuming fa 


great 


EOS] 
great a ſhare of the produce of our land, 
may in ſome degree be conſidered as a 
national evil. That theſe benefits will 
ultimately center in the conſumer, is 
an aphoriſm too well underſtood to need 
a comment. But while the writer 1s 
pointing out theſe advantages, he is 
well aware that he is laying himſelf 
open to the ſtrictures of the huſband- 
man, as well as the land owner :—the 
huſbandman will aſk, and the land 
owner will join him in the queſtion; if 
the conſumption of oats, beans, and hay 
1s leſſened, what means can be deviſed for 
paying the rent of ſuch lands as are 
at preſent appropriated to the growth of 
thoſe commodities? The anſwer is 
evident; the culture of turnips, ſaint, 


foin, 
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EI 
foin, and artificial graſſes, may be ex- 
tended ; part of the lands may be con- 
verted to graſs for the rearing and fat- 
tening of cattle for our neceſſary uſes ; 
other parts may be ſown with hemp, 
flax, tobacco, and ſuch other plants 
as are now imported, though congenial 
to our ſoil; and the reſidue thereof 
may be dedicated to the grand object 
of ſuppling timber for the future navies 
of Great Britain :—but the land owner 
for himſelf will aſk, Why are thoſe, 
in whom the permanent intereſt in this 
iſland is veſted, to make ſacrifices for 
the emolument of the manufacturers, 
who may properly be called a fluctuating 
body of men, whom caprice may in- 
duce to ſettle in other climes? This 


is 


1 
is an appoſite queſtion; but the land 
owner muſt recollect, that, for the ſe- 
curity and advancement of hie property, 
his guardians and his repreſentatives for 
the time being have already incurred a 
debt, the annual intereſt of which at 
this day amounts to the enormous ſum 
of ten millions and upwards, beſides 
the current expences for the defence 
and ſupport of government. It is well 
known that the landed property of this 
kingdom is unequal to ſuch a burthen; 
and if commerce cannot, as heretofore, 
contribute its capital ſhare, the defi- 
ciency muſt ultimately fall on the land 
owner. The ſophiſter will perhaps 
aſſert, that, from the mode of huſban- 
dry the writer has here recommended, 


much 


1 
much evil has already ariſen to the ſtate, 
and that ruin muſt be the unavoidable 
conſequence. This ſubject has been 
enlarged upon by able and voluminous 
writers, who, with great ſpeciouſneſs, 
have condemned that mode; but for 
the avidity with which theſe tracts have 
been ſought after and peruſed, the au- 
thors are more indebted to ingenuity 
than common ſenſe; for while dearth 
and ſcarcity are ſynonymous terms; 
while plenty ſhall be deemed preferable 
to famine, abjectneſs, and want; while 
Grenville's ſalutary Corn Bill exiſts 
as a law; and till the contemplative 
mind ſhall conclude that the Almighty 
has abated in his providence to man- 
kind, becauſe the hills as well as the 


valleys 
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valleys laugh and ſing; till then it may 


be affirmed, that, however ſpecious 
their reaſoning, thoſe authors have ſet 
up an hypotheſis, which never has 


been, nor ever will be proved. 


In enumerating the advantages of In- 
land Navigation, the moſt ſtrenuous 
advocates in its favour will be brought 
to confeſs, that, although partial evil 
ought not to defeat the deſign which 
has for its object univerſal good, yet in- 
ſomuch as the meaſure of that evil may 
be compared with the good, it will in 
the ſame degree operate as alloy to its 
ſterling merit; and will incline the 
conſiderate man to examine with atten- 
tion, as well the benefits as the incon- 


veniencies 


1 


veniencies that may ariſe from ſuch un- 


dertakings. To render this ſubject leſs 
complicated, and that the evils ariſing 
from any one mode of Inland Navigation 
may not be adduced as objections againſt 
the others, it will not be improper to 
proceed in its diſcuſſion under three 


ſeparate heads. 


Firſt, Rivers made navigable by the 


removal of obſtructions. 


Second, Rivers made navigable, as well 
by the removal of obſtructions, as by 
placing locks and wears for the purpoſe 
of penning back the water, thereby add- 
ing to the depth, and decreaſing the na- 


tural rapidzty of the ſtream. 
B Third, 


LOW] 

Third, Inland Canals, cut and formed 
of ſuch width and depth as the craft to 
be navigated thereon may require, hav- 
ing locks fo placed that boats going up 
or down the Canal may have a proper 


and ſufficient ſupply of {till water. 


1ſt. Reſpe&ting Rivers made navigable 
by the removal of obſtructions. 


In the carlieſt periods of hiſtory, we 
are told, that the inhabitants of this 
iſland were not inſenſible of the pecu- 
lar benefits they derived from the liquid 
element that ſurrounded them: the ex- 
tention of thoſe benefits to the interior 
parts of the ifland, which were more 
valuable by reaſon of their being leſs 
expoſed to the depredations of their 


tranſ- 


1 1 

tranſmarine enemies, was an acquiſition 
fraught with much good, and attended 
with no one inconvenience; it was 
eſteemed an object of great national 
importance by the founder of our free- 
dom, and ſuch as called forth the par- 
ticular attention of the renowned Al- 
fred, at the very æra when he was lay- 
ing the foundation of the moſt power- 
ful and enlightened empire in the world. 
But though in the preſent age we are 
indebted to our anceſtors for the many 
ſubſtantial proofs they have given us of 
their laudable attention to the good of 
poſterity; yet the rational mind will 
deem it no impeachment of our grati- 
tude if we now behold thoſe great ef- 
forts in no other light than as uſeful 
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hints to be improved and enlarged, 
when peace and a well ſettled govern- 
ment ſhould afford opportunity and en- 
couragement. This will naturally in- 
duce us to extend our enquiries to the 
benefits and inconveniencies ariſing from 
that ſort of Inland Communication by 
water ſet forth under the SEconD Head, 


VIZ. 


Rivers made navigable as well by the 
removal of Oꝭſtructions, as by plac- 
ing Locks and Wears for the pur- 
poſe of penning back the water, 
thereby adding to the depth, and de- 
creaſing the natural rapidity of the 


Stream. 


If 
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If with pleaſure we contemplate the 


great ſtrides our forefathers made to- 
wards perfection, hy adopting the ſyſ- 
tem which is here meant to be treated 
upon, we mult find that pleaſure not a 
little abated when we confider that at 
this period, and under this mode, com- 
menced the greateſt evils and inconveni- 
encies that the landed property of this 
realm has ever ſuſtained by Inland Na- 
vigation; and whether we turn our 
thoughts to the Swale, Aire, or Calder 
in Yorkſhire; to the Waveney, which 
divides Norfolk from Suffolk, or trace 
our favourite Thames from Windſor to 
Cricklade, we ſhall on the firſt view be 


at a loſs to determine whether the be- 


nefits that ariſe to the ſtate by this ea- 
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er mode of conveyance, are or are not 
more than counterbalanced by the da- 
mage thereby done to thouſands of 


acres, the moſt valuable in our iſland. 


Thus much may be ſaid of the mode 
which conſtitutes the Second Head in 
our arrangement : and though it may 
be obſerved, that ſeveral matters which 
might be urged as eſſentials both for 
and againſt the queſtion are here omit- 
ted, yet, as it is hoped and believed 
that the two ſorts of Inland Navigation 
already commented upon have arrived at 
their ne plus ultra; and as in the diſ- 
cuſſion of the remaining Head thoſe 
matters muſt neceſſarily come forward, 
and will in that place be more properly 


deſ 2 nted 


13 


deſcanted upon, we ſhall proceed to the 


diſcuſſion of the THIRD Head, namely, 


The benefits and inconveniencies ariſing 
from Inland Canals, cut and formed 
of ſuch width and depth as the craft 
fo be navigated thereon may require; 
having Locks ſo placed, that Boats 
paſſing up and down the Canal may 
have a proper and ſufficient ſupply 
of ſtill water. 


As little more than negative merit 
is aſcribed to the it mode, and the 
benefits accruing to ſociety from the ſe- 
cond are repreſented to be as it were in- 
undated, and almoſt totally ſwallowed 
up by the evils conſequent and neceſſary 
to their attainment, the reader will be 
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led to believe that the writer of this 
ſmall tract wiſhes to convince him that 
the ſummum bonum of Inland Navigation 
is only to be met with in the 7hird 
mode ; and under this impreſſion he will 
naturally expect that every argument 
that can poſſibly be adduced to recom- 
mend CANALs, will here be ſedulouſly 
arranged to his view; but ſo far is it 
from the intention of the writer to miſ- 
lead, that, on the contrary, he wiſhes 
fairly and candidly to ſtate the inconve- 
niencies as well as the benefits attending 


ſuch Canals, leaving it to the reader to 


make his own concluſions therefrom. 


To this end he will proceed to point 


put the principal objections which may 
| bg 
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be adduced againſt Canals in general, 
and then give ſuch anſwers thereto as 
will naturally occur; by which means 
both the benefits and inconveniencies at- 
tending CanALs will be brought to a 


more clear point of view, 


The objections to CANALs ariſe 
chiefly from the ſeveral inconveniencies 


ſet forth in the following Items : 


Firſt, The ſmall ſtreams, which 
heretofore have been ſcarcely ſufficient 
for the ſupply of water for.cattle de- 
paſturing the higher lands, are di- 
verted. 


Secondly, 


* 
Secondly, The Farmer is deprived of 
the benefits he has heretofore enjoyed 


of watering his meadows which lay by 
the ſide of thoſe ſtreams. 


Thirdly, Manifeſt injury is done to 
the owners of water mills, as well thoſe 
employed in the grinding of corn, as 
thoſe whoſe powers are applied to the 
engines neceſſary in our manufacto- 


ries. 


Fou#tthly, Eſtates are ſevered, and the 
owners and occupiers thereof are there- 
by ſubjected to various inconveniencies 
which the building of numerous bridges 


will not entirely remove; beſides which, 


a part of the land is in a manner anni- 


hilated, 


11 
hilated, and other part thereof covered 
with unproductive ſoil; and as Canals 
are moſtly formed in low grounds, 
there is every reaſon to conclude that 
the land ſo annihilated, or ſo covered 
with unproductive ſoil, is valuable be- 
yond the average of the country where 


ſuch Canal is made. 


Fifthly, The ſecurity of thoſe monies 
which have been liberally adyanced for 
the public ſervice on turnpike roads 


is endangered; to which may be 
added, 


S:xthly, The future exiſtence of thoſe 
roads 1s partly negatived, becauſe the 


tolls on light carriages and horſes, and 


on 
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0 
$6 ſuch cattle, carts, and waggons as 


may hereafter travel thereon, cannot poſ- 
ſibly enable the Truſtees to keep down 
the intereſt of ſuch monies, much leſs 
to pay off the principal, renew the acts, 


and keep the roads in repair. 


Seventhly, The number of our ſea- 
men is conſiderably reduced by the con- 
veying within land, coal and other 
heavy articles which have heretofore 
been conveyed by e, whereby the 


finews of our national ſtrength muſt be 
debilitated. 


Eighthly, Government will be depriv- 
ed of a duty of five ſhillings per chaldron 


ON 


<= 
2 
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on all coal conveyed by Canals inſtead 


of being carried coaſtw:/e. 


Having thus pointed out the princi- 
pal objections fo Canals, the writer will 
now proceed to give ſuch anſwers there- 
to as may in ſome degree obviate thoſe 
objections, and at the ſame time he will 
endeavour briefly to ſtate ſuch benefits 
as ariſe from this mode of Inland Navi- 


gation. 


The it Item, reſpecting ſmall ſtreams, 
muſt be fully admitted, becauſe where 
nature has given us the /-a/t water, art, 
in ſuch a work as a Canal, requires the 
moſt. To obviate this inconvenience 


therefore, the Engineer may be directed 


to 


- — — 


of RH ; 


5 


to make ponds or ſink wells, and money 


may be given to the owners of the 
eſtate by way of compenſation for the 


expence attending their future repair. 


As to the ſecond Item: the injury to 
be ſuſtained by the farmer, in his water 
meadows, may be eſtimated at various 
prices, from five to twenty ſhillings per 
acre; and in ſuch proportion as the an- 
nual value is decreaſed, in the like pro- 
portion ought to be eſtimated the detri- 
ment to the fee, which the proprietors 
of the Canal may make good by pur- 
chaſe, or the annual value thereof may 


remain as a perpetual charge on the 


Canal. 


The 
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The ſame anſwer may be given to the 


third and fourth Items; as the incon- 
yeniencies therein ſtated may be eſti- 
mated, and proper compenſation made 


to the parties injured thereby. 


Something fimilar to this may be 
faid reſpecting the inconveniencies ſtated 
in the h and th Items reſpecting 
turnpike roads ; but it is preſumed that 
the Legiſlative Aſſembly of Great Bri- 
tain, who make equity the baſis of their 
laws, will not readily paſs an act where- 
by the property of individuals may in 
the leaſt degree be endangered. 


As to the ſeventh and eighth Items, 


they are too apparent to be denied.— 
To 
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To remove thoſe objections, therefore, 
we muſt refer to the auguſt Aſſembly 
we have juſt mentioned: for while the 
ſafety, honour, and welfare of the ſtate, 
are the objects of their parliamentary 
purſuits, it is not for an individual to 
direct their councils, but to pray the 


Almighty to proſper their endeavours. 


Thus have we attempted to obviate, 


as far as is poſſible, the principle in- 


conveniencies attending Canals. It re- 


mains therefore to conſider what are the 
peculiar advantages attending this mode 


of Inland Navigation. 


The benefits ariſing from Inland Na- 
vigation in general have been already 


ſo 


1 


ſo fully explained in the former part of 


this Treatiſe, that it is thought unne- 
ceſſary to repeat them. That all thoſe 
benefits may be aſcribed to Canals in a 
greater degree than to any other ſpecies 
of Inland Navigation is an axiom ſo ſelf- 
evident, that it would be treſpaſſing on 
the patience of the reader to offer any 
arguments to prove it. To hoſe bene- 
fits, which ALL muſt admit to be of 
the greateſt and moſt eſſential impor- 
tance, as well to the nation at large as 
to individuals, the following remark 


may with propriety be added, 


It muſt on all hands be admitted, 
that the evils which are ſo much com- 
plained of in countries where the ſecond 


C ſpecies 
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ſpecies of Inland Navigation has been 


adopted, cannot be removed while the 
Locks and Wears neceſſary for ſuch 
Navigation ſhall remain—whereas, by 
ſubſtituting Canals, the rivers may be 
conveyed in more direct courſes, and 
the water, which, by being penned 
back, now renders the country, for 
miles, unwholeſome for man and beaſt, 
will, on removal of thoſe obſtructions, 
make its ready way to the ſea ; and then, 
and not till then, ſhall we behold roſy 
health bloom in thoſe honeſt faces here- 


tofore made ſqualid by diſeaſe. 


Having now brought to the reader's 
view ſuch leading features as may the 


better enable him to determine on the 
beſt 


ON 
beſt mode of conducting Inland Navi- 


gation, we ſhall here diſmiſs the gene- 
ral ſubject, and offer a few appoſi: 


remarks on Canals. 


That a Canal made through an un- 
peopled country is almoſt as uſeleſs as a 
Canal without water, 1s a maxim we 
mult allow to be prettily conceived, eſ- 
pecially if we extend our ideas to the 
Deſarts of Arabia; but as experience 
has taught us, that the Exports and 
Imports cannot always be eſtimated by 
the number of inhabitants in a diſtrict, 
we ſhall contraſt the above maxim with 


another, viz. 
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That the benefits of a Canal may be 
eſtimated by its Tonnage; and, after 
hazarding a few opinions, ſhall leave 
the reader to determine which aum 


of the two, if either, is founded in 


error. 


The populous diſtricts are in general 
the richeſt in reſpect of ſoil, and are 
chiefly graſs land. 


The unpeopled diſtricts (if ſuch there 
are in England) are, including the 
downs and ſheep walks, much inferior 
as to ſoil ; but almoſt every part there- 
of that will bear a crop, wherewith the 
reaper may fill his hand, 1s converted 


to tillage. 
In 


1 
In favour of the populous diſtrict, we 


muſt admit, that there are as many 
farms of two hundred pounds per an- 
num within a given diſtance from the 
Canal, as there are farms of one hundred 
pounds per annum within the ſame diſ- 
tance in the unpeopled diſtrict; or, in 
other words, we may ſay the land in 
the former is worth twice as much per 
acre as the land in the latter diſtrict. 
Let us therefore make a calculation of 
the Exports and Imports upon a farm 
of two hundred per annum in the popu- 
lous diſtrict, and upon a farm of one 


hundred per annum in the unpeopled 
diſtrict. 


off 
We will ſuppoſe the farmer in the 


populous diſtrict takes to market the fol- 


lowing commodities, viz. 


TONS, 


Cheeſe, — — 10 
Salted Butter, — 1 
Making in the whole 11 


TONS. 


We will likewiſe ſuppoſe the | 
farmer in the unpeopled diſtrict 


40 takes market 136 ſacks of \ 17 
wheat, eight ſacks to the ton, 
equal to } 


306 


[00-1 


TONS. 


306 ſacks of barley, beans, | 
oats, and other grain, which, 
on an average, may fairly be > 34 


eſtimated at ꝙ ſacks to the ton, 


equal to 3 


Making in the whole 51 


If theſe calculations are well found- 
ed, it will appear that the Exports from 
a farm of one hundred pounds per an- 
num, in the unpeopled diſtrict, are nearly 
five times as great as from a farm of 
double its value in the populous diſtrict. 
As to the Imports they are chiefly ma- 
nure and fuel, The manure may be 


nearly 
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L 
nearly equal in each diſtrict; and as to 
fuel, it is generally known that the 
dairy-maid heats the milk with wood, 
and that coal fires cut no great figure 
in the grazier's, the dairy-man's, or 
the farmer's houſes: all other articles 
of conſumption are too trifling to in- 


clude in any computation of Imports. 


The corn farmer may perhaps think, 
that the weight of his wool ſhould be 
added to his 51 tons; but it may rea- 
ſonably be anſwered, that the farmer's 
wool, as well as the grazier's fat oxen, 
and the dairy-man's pigs and calves, 
are not likely to ride to market in a 


boat. 


From 
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From theſe remarks the reader will 


eaſily determine which of the two con- 
traſted maxims is beſt founded; and, 
where a Canal is propoſed, and a doubt 
ſhall ariſe as to the tract it ought to take, 
he will be enabled to form a more 
ſatis factory opinion which courſe will 
be moſt beneficial to the country at 
large, and beſt ſecure the immenſe ſum 
of money required for ſo great an un- 


dertaking. 


It may be ſaid by the ſanguine pro- 
moters of Canals, that if the whole 
money neceſſary for the forming a Canal 
in any diſtri whatever, is ready to be 
adyanced, and the Subſcribers are fully 


ſatisfied as to its ſecurity, the inter- 
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ference of others is merely officious, and 


muſt proceed from ſome local prejudices. 
How far this poſition may be deemed 
reaſonable it may be unneceſſary to 


determine; but as an undertaking of 


this nature may be ſometimes chimeri- 


cal, and 1s always attended with ſome 
degree of riſk, the utmoſt caution 
ought to be uſed previous to its being 
carried into execution, Proper ſurveys 
and eſtimates ſhould be made, and all 
local prejudices entirely laid aſide; and 
whatever mode may on due conſidera- 
tion appear moſt beneficial to the pub- 


lic, as well- as the mortgagees, whoſe 


| intereſt muſt be conſidered as recipro- 


cal, that mode ought moſt certainly 


to be adopted. 


It 


EE 

It may be added, that the impartial 
ſuggeſtions of the willing and well in- 
formed ought moſt ſeriouſly and diſ- 
paſſionately to be attended to; for if, 
after all the plans that might be thought 
feaſible ſhall have been examined, any 
alteration or amendment ſhould be 
pointed out, whereby the great advan- 
tages of Canals to the country might 
be extended, or by which the great ex- 
penditure might be decreaſed, either of 
which muſt undoubtedly tend to the 
better ſecurity of the mortgagees, ſuch 
alteration ought not to be rejected: for, 
after a work of ſuch magnitude and 
expence ſhall, under the ſanction of a 
law, be completed; whatever are the 


errors which may be pointed out, as to 


the 
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the tract of the Canal, ſuch errors muſt 
ever remain, for uo A# can be obtained 
to correct them, fo long as freedom of 
debate is the indefeaſible privilege of 
the Houſe of Commons ; ſo long as the 
Lords place equity in their ſenatorial 
chair; and ſo long as a beloved So- 
vereign, whoſe greateſt ambition is to 
be ſtiled, The Father of his People, 
ſhall fit on the throne of Great Britain. 
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